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higher cost of electric power and partly due to traditionalism and
caution where new processes were concerned. During the war,
however, many furnaces were built and the capacity in 1920 was
said to be about 300,000 tons. On Tyneside in particular, where
cheap power was obtained from coke-oven gas, electric steel was
reported to be made as cheaply as acid open-hearth furnace steel.
4. CRUCIBLE STEEL PROCESS
In Britain the peak of crucible steel production was reached in
1881 with about 100,000 tons. It declined to 42,500 tons before
the war and was only 13,000 tons or less in 19120-30. The maximum
production in France of 42,000 tons occurred in 1918, and m
Germany of 130,000 tons occurred in 1917. In the U.S.A. crucible
steel production attained 100,000 tons in 1899 and remained above
this figure until 1918, after which date it fell off rapidly. The crucible
steel process is limited to small-scale production and was bound to
decline as steel of as high quality could be made more rapidly in
electric furnaces.
(e) FUEL ECONOMY IN STEEL WORKS
In Chapter IV it was pointed out, in dealing with blast furnape
practice, that fuel economy must be considered in its overall results
throughout the process of iron and steel making and working.
There is no economy in being efficient at one stage if the advantage
in fuel consumption is lost at another.
It has been noted that in blast furnace fuel economy, no advance
was comparable with Neilson's invention of the hot blast unless per-
haps the substitution of by-product for beehive coke, and British
metallurgists may also be said to have led the way in fuel saving
in the manufacture of steel, as from this point of view the invention
of the converter has probably not been excelled. From 1856 to
1880 the brothers Siemens also applied in this country the regener-
ative principle to open-hearth furnaces, giving the cardinal principle
of fuel economy to the chief British and American method of steel
manufacture.
Fuel economy in steel works depends on (i) the use of coke oven
and blast furnace gases, (2) the avoidance of heat losses between
stages of production.
The reasons for the proximity of coke ovens, blast furnaces and
steel works are different in the case of open-hearth and Bessemer
$ted works. Open-hearth works must be near cokeries as 4 or 5 cwt.